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Magazine Memoranda. 





OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. - 
We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 


Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest-to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

_ We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict. 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y.; and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 
15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 
(Under revision) 

The appendix to the A. L. A. is all 
under revision, and must not be taken 
for anything definite. It is in reality a 
first draft and will be materially changed 
when in its final form. It is given in 
its present length and substance to 
show what might be included with 
profit, and also what clearly does not 
belong in such a work asa primer for 
small libraries. Those interested are 
earnestly invited to send in criticisms 
and suggestions. The cuts which are 
inserted are also suggestive, and their 
appearance here is no evidence of an 
intention of using them finally in the 
book form. 

Appendix A 
List of Reference Books for a Small Library 
; (Under revision) 

Compiled by the Public library,"Denver 
Adams, C:K. Manual of historical liter- 

ature. 1888. O. Harper, cl. $2.50. 

Adler,G. J. Dictionary of the German 
and English languages. 1893. Q. 
Appleton, mor. $5. 

Allibone, S. A. Critical dictionary of 
English literature. 1891. 3 v. Q. 
sh. Lippincott, $22.50. 

Allibone, S.A. Supplement to Critical 
dictionary of English literature, by J: 


F. Kirk. 1892. 2 v. Q. sh. Lip- 
pincott, $15. 
Annual American catalog. 1895. Q. Pub- 


lishers weekly, % mor. $3.50. 
Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biography. 
1888-92. 6v. Q. Appleton, % mor., 
$42.; cl., $30. 
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Appleton’s cyclopedia of applied mechanics. 
Edited by P. Benjamin. 1893. 2 v. 
O. App., sh., $15; % mor., $17. 

Appleton’s modern mechanism, supplement 
to “Cyclopedia of applied mechan- 
ics.” 1892. Iv. O. Appleton,sh., 
$7.50; % mor., $8.50. 

Bartlett, J: ed. Familiar 
1892. O. Little, cl. $3. 

Brannt, W: T. and Wahl, W:H. Techno- 
chemical receipt book. 1895. D. 
Baird, cl. $2. 

Brewer, E.C. Dictionary of phrase and 
fable. n. d. O. Cassell, % mor. 


quotations. 


$2.50. 

Brewer, E.C. Historicnotebook. 1892. 
O. Lippincott, % mor. $3.50. 

Bryant, W:C. ed. Libraryof poetry and 
song. 1874. Q. Fords. Howard, 
cl. $5. 

Champlin, J.D. jr. Young folks cyclo- 
pedia of common things. 1890. O. 
Holt, cl. $2.50. 

Champlin, J.D. jr. Young folks cyclo- 
pedia of persons and places. 1892. 
O. Holt, cl. $2 50. 

Champlin, J. D. jr., and Bostwick, A. E. 
Young folks cyclopedia of games 


and sports. 1890. O. Holt, cl. 
$2.50. 

Crabb,G: English synonyms. 1892. 
O. Harper, cl. $1.25. 

Fields, J. T. and Whipple, E. P. ed. Fam- 
ily library of British poetry. 1882. 


Q. Houghton, cl., $5.; mor., $10. 
Fletcher, W:I.ed. “A, L. A” index: an 
index to generalliterature. 1893. Q. 
Houghton, cl. $5. 
Fletcher, W: 1. and Bowker, R:R. Annual 
literary index, 1895, including period- 
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icals and essays. 1896. O. Pub- 
lishers weekly, cl. $3.50. 
Fr y,A.R. Sobriquets and nicknames. 
1888. O. Houghton, cl. $2. 
Harper’s book of facts. Lewis, C. T. ed. 
. Q. Harper. Subscription 
only, $8. 
Harper’s cyclopedia of British and American 
poetry. Sargent, E. ed. 1882. Q. 
Harper, % leather $5. 
Haydn’s dictionary of dates. Vincent B. ed. 
1895. O. Putnam, cl., $6; % rus., $9. 
Hazell’s annual: record of men and topics of 
theday. 1846. D. Hazell, 3s 6d. 
Jameson, J. F. Dictionary of U. S. his- 
tory, 1492-1894. 1894. Q. Puritan 
pub., sh. 
Johnson’s universal cyclopedia. 1893. 8 
v. Q. Johnson, % mor., $56; cl., $46. 
King, M.ed. Handbook of the U. 5S. 
1891. O. King (Matthews- Northrup 
Co.), cl. $3.50. 
Lalor, J. J.ed. Cyclopedia of political 
science, political economy,and polit- 
ical history of the U.S. 1890-93. 
3v. QO. Merrill, C: E., $15. 
1890. 


Lippincott’s gazetteer of the world. 


Q. Lippincott, sh. $12. 

Lossing, B. J. Popular cyclopedia of 
U.S. history. 1893. 2v. Q. Har- 
per, mor. $1¢. 

Matson, H. References for literary 
workers. 1893. O. McClurg, cl. 
‘$2.50. ; 


Mulhall, M.G. Dictionary of statistics. 


1892. Q. Routledge, cl. $12. 
Pool, W: F. and Fletcher, W:I.ed. Index 
to periodical literature. 2 v. in 3. 
Houghton, cl. $24. 
Publisher’s trade list annual. 1895. v.23. 


Publishers weekly, cl. $2. 

Rand-McNally indexed atlas of the world. 
1892. 2v.58x41cm. Rand, McNally, 
cl., $18.50; % leather, $23.50. 

Smith, H. P. and Johnson, H. K. Diction- 
ary of terms, phrases, and quotations. 
1895. O. Appleton, % leather $3. 

Smith,W: Classical dictionary. 1889. 
O. Murray, 34 mor. 18s. 

Smith,W: Dictionaryofthe Bible. 1884. 
O. Porter & Coates, cl., $2; % mor., 


$3. 
Smith, W: Dictionary of the Bible. 
1892. 4v. O. Houghton, cl., $20.; 


sh. $25. 
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Smith,W: Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 


man biography and mythology. 3 v. 
O. Little, cl., $18.; % cf., $24. 
Sonnenschein, W:S. Best books. 1891. 


Sq.Q. Sonnenschein, cl. £1 11s 6d. 
Spiers, A. and Surenne, G. French and 


English pronouncing dictionary. 
1891. Q. Appleton, % mor. $5. 
Statesman’s year book. 1806. v. 33. D. 


Macmillan, $3. 

Standard dictionary of the English language. 
2 V. 1865. Funk, % rus., $15.; 
with Denison’s reference index, $17. 

Thomas, J. Universal pronouncing dic- 
tionary of biography and mythology. 
1892. 2v. Q. Lippincott. 

Wheeler, W: A. Explanatory and _ pro- 
nouncing dictionary of noted names 
offiction. 1892. D. Houghton, cl. 


$2. 
Wheeler, W. A. Familiar allusions. 
1891. D. Houghton, cl. $2. ; 
Whitaker's almanack. 1896. D. Whit- 
aker, % ski., 2s 6d. 
World almanac and encyclopedia. 


D. World, pap. 25c. 


1895. 


Appendix B 
List of Magazines. 


These magazines are marked most 
important on an annotated list of 35 
periodicals recommended for a small 
library, and prepared by the library sci- 
ence department of Armour institute for 
the primer. The list is under revision 
by the compilers: 

Century magazine (monthly), illus. N.Y. 
Century Co. Ed. by R. W. Gilder, 
$4. 

Harper's new monthly magazine, jllus. N. 
Y. Harper. Ed. by H. M. Alden, $4. 

Harper's round table (weekly), illus. N. 
Y. Harper, $2. 

St. Nicholas (monthly), illus. N.Y. Cen- 
tury Co. Ed. by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
$3. 

perpen (monthly), N.Y. Forum Co, §3. 

Harper’s weekly, illus. N.Y. Harper, $4. 

Review of reviews (monthly), illus. N.Y. 
Ed. by Albert Shaw, $2.50. 

Contemporary review (monthly). N. Y. 
Leonard Scott Co., $4.50. 

Critic (weekly), illus. N.Y. Critic Co., 


$3- 
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N. Y. Evening Post 
Me. Be Be 


Nation (weekly). 
Co , $3. 

Library journal (monthly). 
Bowker, $5. 

Publisher's weekly N. Y. R. R. Bowker, 


easetsoent review (monthly), Boston. 
Kasson, $3. 

Kindergarten magazine (monthly), illus. 
Chicago. Kindergarten Lit. Co., $2. 

Appleton’s popular science monthly, jllus. 
N. Y. Appleton, $5. 

Scientific American (weekly), illus. N. Y. 
Munn, $3. With supplement, $7. 
Scientific American supplement (weekly), 

illus. N.Y. Munn, $5. 
Cassier’s magazine (monthly), illus. N. 
Y. Cassier Mag. Co., $3. 


Library No. 


_Author’s surname, followed by given names or initials 
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Art amateur (monthly), illus. N. Y- 
Montague Marks, $4. 

Outing (monthly), illus. N.Y. Outing 
Co., $4. 

Appendix C 


This appendix contains the glossary 
of library terms prepared by Alice B.. 
Kroeger, librarian of Drexel institute. 
Its fullness makes it of too great length 
to present with the others this month, 
as it was received late, but it will be 
published in the September number of 
PuBLic LIBRARIES. 


Appendix D 


Sample cuts of library material and 
appliances mentioned in the pages of 
the primer. 


WRITE LECIBLY 


Publisher 


OUR 


NOT in great haste 
‘ a # es .... SN@ALin haste 
Notice of receipt is NOT asked 


Order No. Title 
2,\ OD. MA 

Ordered 

63236 
or a 

& S 2 Edit ion Place 

es I ee, eee 

reR RATE = Year No. of Vols. Size 
Cc =- 
a6 eee... DD. 
Charged to = 11 recommend the above for the library. 


Not now ordered 8 Address 


Vv 
Not in library 


v Put a? before items of which yow are not sure. 





Fill above as fully as possible. Cross out NOT, if notice is wanted, if in great need or special haste 


Give reasons for recommending ON THE BACK 


Order slip, full details 





A tray for book cards 





























































































































Harper's Map. Odd Nos. 
9} 08! 97] 6} 95 | oa] ox] a2] ot | 9 | 89] 88) 97] 61S] % 1S] %]& | | wl | 
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my xx 7 
a. | IZ Dee | VAVA"A 
we Be "4 Ward 
0 Va 7 viziziszi A 
s. Ua 4! |x 
°. Va Zi] IK 4 
m. rad 4) eV AIF |7 
°. IX XZIF FAA IZ 71 AIR 
magazine record. Stan ard card. (Reduced) 








Public 














Order slip. 


(Reduced) 





000 
oro 
020 
op 


Saecas 


s 
3 


BS 





SEEESEEGESESS 
ba] 


DIVISIONS. 


General Works. 
BrBLiocRaPHy. 
Lisrzary Economy. 
Ganear CYCLoPEDtas. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES. POLYCRAPHY. 
Book RagiTiss. 

Philosophy. 
Metapuysics. 
SprectaL MgtaruvcicaL Topics. 
Minp anv Bopv 
PurosorHicat Systems. 
MenTaL Facuiries. Psycuouocy. 


Mopern PHILosoPHERs. 


Natural THEOLOGY. 

Bie. 

Docramat Tarot. Docmarics 
DEvoTIONAL AND Practical. 
HomtLetic. Pass ORAL. PAROCHIAL. 
Cuurcn. Insrrrvtiows. Worn, 
Reiciovs History. 

Curtstian Cuunches anp Sects. 
Now-Curistian Reucions. 


we 
ADMINISTRATION. 
AssoctaTions AnD LxsTITUTIONS. 


TION. 
ComMERCE AND COMMUNICATION. 
Customs. Costumes. Fotk-Lons. 


$30 = Purvsics. 

go) | CHEMISTRY. 

$30 GroLOcY 
PAaLeonToLocy. 

570 = Bouncy. 

So Botayy 

3 Zoo! 


oo LOGY 
600 Useful Arts. 
610 «= Mepicine. 
620 ENGINEERING. 
630 «= AcricuttuRs 
640 Domestic Economy. 
650 Communication anp CommEace. 
660 «=«Cuemicat TecHNoLocy 
670 Manuractures. 
680 Mechanic Trapes. 
és BurLoinc 
700 Fine Arts. 
710 ~—- Lanpscare GALDENING. 
720 «= ARCHITECTURE 
73 «=: Scuerure. 
740 Drawinc. Desicn. Decoration, 


850 


Sees 


+ 
3 





SEESETE 








Sample Page of Dewey Decimal Classification, showing 
Reduced; actual size, 


Second Summary. 


8%x5% inches 


Libraries 
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Magazine Record Card. 


(Reduced) 











‘CHIUAGO PBL LORARY 


EXTRACT FROM CITY ORDINANCE. 
SEC. 1.— Any person who shall willfully or 
maliciously cut, write upon, injure, detace, 
tear, or destroy any Book, Newspaper, 
Plate, Picture, Engraving, or Statue 
belonging to the Chicago Public 
Library, shall be liable to a fine 
of not less than five dollars, nor 
more than fifty dollars for every 
such offense. 


EXTRACT FROM RULES. 






























27.— Books may be re- 
tained two weeks, and may| 
be once renewed for the, 
same period. 

30. —A fine of three cents | 

a day shall be paid on each | 
work, whether bound in one! 
or more volumes, which is not} j 

returned according to the pro- | 
visions of the preceding rules; | 
and no other book will be deliv. 
ered to the party incurring the fine 
until it is paid. © © © 










RECEIVED. 





Acme Library Card Pocket. 
Under Pat. Sept. 26,’76, ‘* Ref. Index File."" 
Made by LIBRARY BUREAU, 

125 FRANKLIN 8t., Qucaco, 


Keep your Card in this Pocket. 
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‘BATESVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
| recommend for purchase by the library the following: 
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Catalog Cards 
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Bibliography Card (blue) 


Sample list for local newspaper 
Blank public library 


Books on summer sports 


Aldrich. How to Ride a Bicycle—P 
5263. P. 47. 

Allen and Sachtleben. Across Asia on a 
Bicycle. L 1825. 

Bicycle. Disease—In. Public Opinion. 
Vol. 15. P. 390. 

Bicycle Tours—And a Moral. Westminster 
Review. Vol. 142. P. 166. 

Bicycling in Bermuda. Outing. Vol. 25. 
P. 166. 

Bicycling in California. Overland Month- 
ly. N.S. Velen  P. sos. 


Bury and Hillier. 
A Century Ride. 
56. 


Cycling. P. 5390. 
Outing. Vol. 23. P. 


Clementson. Road Rights and Liabili- 
ties of Wheelmen. U. 940. 
Cycling and Cycles. Fortnightly Review. 





Vol 61. P. 669. 
From Havre to Rouen. Outing. 
Vol. zo. P. 83. 





In Germany. Outing. Vol. 21. P. 
110. 
In: Mid Ocean. 


347. 
On Mt. Washington. Outing. Vol. 


Outing. I9. P. 








22. Fs 364, 
— On Pollo Beach. Outing. Vol. 
21. P. 384. 
Tour. Outing. Vol. 24. 
Clyde. Pleasure Cycling. 


P. 272: 
P. 5387. 


(1895.) 
Dalton. Sixty Poets onthe Wheel. C. 


Ais 





2895. 
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Binding Slips 





Snore 








Qeolond monthly, 














Yor ie 
\B8S 











Brow Whoa 


Bionkw WV 
Sud. 




















Magazine lettering. 





Magazine binder. 


Bawa 
BLomiawW 
Sand 














Binding No. 


Volumes at Total Price 
Color 
1. Light Brown 4. Red 8. Dark Green 
5. Maroon 91. Light Blue 
3. Black 6. Olive 92. Yellow 
39. Dark Blue 7. Light Green 93-99. Light Drab 
Style 
Goad 4 Duck 4 Law Sheep 
ot 4 Roan 4 Skiver 
Size 


With outside hights In centimeters 


f8pno@rFr FP 
15 178 20 2% 30 8 40 


Follow exactly arrangement of lines, 
punctuation, lettering; as on back of this slip, 
and genere! directions as sent in writing. 








Publi-hed by Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St. Boston 





Rebound volume lett-ring. 








Directions for binder. 
(Reverse side) 
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Tom un Close to 
Ucilage, 718 
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A library chair. 











Book support. 
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Catalog case, with slide, trays and base. 
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BLANKVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
july 6, 1896. 


We desire to receive for permanent preservation in this library the pub- 
lication mentioned below. Any expense of express or postage will be gladly 
met by the library. Wiéill you kindly put this library on your mailing list? 


Asking your kind attention, 
Very truly, 


























A request for donations. 





Librarian’s desk. 

















A. L. A. Primer Criticisms. 


We have been somewhat disappointed 
at the small amount of criticism the 
Primer has received. As the note in- 
troductory to it stated, it is very largely 
a compilation. I endeavored, in put- 
ting it together, to be chary of the ex- 
pression of my own views. I added 
certain notions which I knew were not 
commonly accepted, in the hope that 
they would arouse discussion. Such 
criticisms as have come in have almost 
invariably been helpful, and will receive 
full consideration in final revision. On 
the one point, at least, of access to the 
shelves, which Mr Davies speaks of in 
the July Pusiic Liprariegs, I should be 
very much pleased to have a vote taken 
by the A. L. A. If a majority are in 
favor of open shelves that fact might 
be stated in a footnote, and the qualifi- 
cations Mr Davies suggests might be 
incorporated in the text. 

The statement that the public library 
is not a business office, must, of course, 
be read in connection with the words 
that accompany it. A business office 
is not a place at which we go for pleas- 
ure. It is not a place—to put it in an- 
other way—which we go to with the 
reasonable expectation of receiving, on 
entering, an agreeable thrill. The pub- 
lic library should be such a place. 

Mr Finney’s suggestion in regard to 
adding a good many full-face sub-head- 
ings is an excellent one. His question 
about the shelf list and the order of 
business, etc., will receive careful con- 
sideration. 

“Librarian” suggests that the final 
printing of the Primer be postponed 
until after a discussion of it at the 
Cleveland meeting. This suggestion is 
good. I doubt, however, if there will 
be time at Cleveland to have much dis- 
cussion of the Primer save in private 
conversation. If possible there will be 
furnished at Cleveland a number of 
copies of PusLic LIBRARIES containing 
the first draft. Criticisms and discus- 
sions can then be made in private con- 
versation, and the results thereof made 
known to the executive board. It may 
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be advisable to call up for discussion, 
and perhaps for vote, some of the more 
important of the mooted points. 

Frank P. Hill, of the public library 
of Newark, N. J., asks: “Why do you 
call the child ‘A. L. A.’ primer? I 
thought anything with A. L. A. attach- 
ment ought to have A. L. A. sanction 
before use.” The Primer certainly has 
not been put forth by the Association 
as yet. “A. L.A.” should perhaps not 
have been applied to it. The meaning 
of the title, as it has appeared in Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, was, of course, that the 
American Library Association is com- 
piling the Primer with the thought of 
possible adoption in view. It is doubt- 
ful if it is desirable to ask the A. L. A. 
to sanction such a publication as the 
Primer must be. Entire harmony on 
all the points therein will be impossible. 
Would it not be wiser to print it with an 
introductory note to this effect: ‘“The 
A. L. A. does not unanimously indorse 
this compilation of elementary library 
ideas, but publishes it as the best state- 
ment at present available of certain 
elements of library economy.” Cer- 
tainly it should be so plainly stated in 
the introduction that it is not a creed 
to which every member of the A. L. A. 
has subscribed, that no librarian or 
trustee reading it need be deceived 
into thinking it is the A. L. A.’s last 
word. 

Someone asks if the Primer is nota 
little too’ much on the kindergarten 
plan. My observation of the kind of 
information about library work needed 
by the people the Primer is intended 
to reach, leads me to think that if it is 
at fault in this respect it is not simple 
enough. I have received letters in the 
past year—and who has not—from li- 
brarians in the east asking me questions 
in regard to library matters of the sim- 
plest kind. It is inquirers like these 
that I have endeavored to keep in view 
during the compilation of the entire 
book. There are only a few hundred 
libraries in the country, it must be re- 
membered, in which the Library journal, 
for instance, has ever been a constant 
visitor. Of the remaining 2,500 libra- 
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ries the A. L. A. knows little, and they 
know less of the A. L. A. and its work, 
and of the rudiments of library econ- 
omy. A veritable primer, a primer in 
every sense, is the thing needed, and it 
should be scattered broadcast. 

J.C. D. 


1. In the order department, it seems 
to me that a carbon copy of the sheet 
which you send to the agent in buying 
books is more satisfactory than a letter- 
press copy. You can get two copies 
on heavy paper and the duplicate sheets 
can be fastened together in binders. 
They have the same advantage as the 
letter-press copy, of béing absolute 
duplicates (a decided advantage over 
the expensive manuscript order-book), 
and have the added advantage of being 
easier to write on in checking up the 
date of reception, price, etc. 

2. I have never been able to see that 
the withdrawal book, like the one which 
you advocate and which Mr. Jones keeps 
at Salem, is essential. 

3. On page 41 of PuBLic LIBRARIES 
you say: “Do not feel that you must 
buy complete sets of an author.” 
Should you not include in this state- 
ment “or complete series” ? 

4. Is not a record of gifts better kept 
on slips than in a blank book? 

5. | hope you intend to add to the 
Primer a long paragraph on children’s 
rooms. It is a subject which I have 
been studying with great interest lately. 
So far I have not seen or heard of any 
children’s rooms that are in any way 
satisfactory, unless it be the Denver 
one. If the children’s room is worth 
while at all, it is worth while to bring 
it nearer the ideal than some of the at- 
tempts which are being made. 

Mary S. Curcer. 





A. L. A. Primer, chapter 18, para- 
graph 8, reads: When a borrower re- 
turns a book the librarian can learn 
from the date on the pocket, etc. But 
the previous paragraphs do not state 
that the date is stamped on the pocket. 
As I understand it, the date is stamped 
twice; first on the book card, which is 
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retained by the library, and second on 
the borrowers’ card, which is placed in 
the pocket and given borrower with 
book. 

Another point that strikes me in this 
same paragraph is that it might fre- 
quently be dangerous to cross off the 
borrowers’ card, no matter how busy one 
may be, until the book card has been 
got out, and the card number compared 
with borrower’s card. We find that 
borrowers frequently bring the wrong 
borrowers’ card with the book; this 
would happen less frequently, of course, 
where the borrower’s card is kept in the 
pocket. Very truly, 

R. T. LANCEFIELD. 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


In chapter 18 of the A. L. A. Primer, 
but one charging system is described. 
Will it not be well to give also the sys- 
tem in which slips are used instead of 
book cards. In our own library we 
are using this method, which is also the 
one used in the Chicago public library. 

The slips are of manilla paper, size 
less than half that of a card, made into 
blocks of 100 slips each, glued together 
at the side. In issuing a book we write 
on the slip the card number, accession 
number of the book and class number 
(first figure only), stamping both slip 
and card with the date. The card is 
placed in the pocket of the book and 
the slips thrown loosely into a box 
until the next day. They are then 
counted by classes, and a record made 
of the number in each class issued for 
that day. After this they are arranged 
numerically by the upper (card) num- 
ber, and placed in the tray with the 
date designated as in the other system. 

When the book is returned, the date 
upon the card shows us in which divi- 
sion of the tray we must look for the slip, 
the number of the card gives us the 
number of the slip, which, when found, 
is taken out, and the accession number 
upon it compared with that of the book. 
If they agree the slip is destroyed and 
the card stamped with date of return. 

We think this latter method is less 
expensive than the former, and that by 
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it books can beexchanged morerapidly; 
the slips also occupy less space in the 
tray than cards. But we cannot keepa 
record of the number of times a vol- 
ume has been issued, as is the case 
when the book card is used. 
MartTua E. BuHre, 
Librarian in charge Scoville Institute. 


July 14, 1896. 


The compilers of the Primer say on 
page 83 of the July Pusiic LispRaRIEs 
that a reliable publishing house offered 
to print and give to the Association 
3,000 copies of the Primer without ex- 
pense, providing they were allowed to 
insert advertisements and to own the 
copyright. The compilers say further, 
that this offer, which is still open, it 
was thought best to decline, as it ap- 
pears more dignified to include no out- 
side matter and to have the Association 
retain control of the book. 

I wish to make a protest against this 
decision. There may be other reasons 
why it is not desirable to accept such 
an offer as that mentioned; but to de- 
cline an offer to distribute over the 
country, free of charge, a good piece of 
propaganda literature, such as we hope 
the Primer is to be, on the score of dig- 
nity, seems to me absurd. Dignity has 
not yet done much for the American 
Library Association, or for the ad- 
vancement of the library spirit in this 
country. Moreover, a well-selected list 
of advertisements, agreeably printed, 
properly arranged in the front and back 
of the Primer, would add to its value. 
Among the 3,000 smaller libraries to 
“which the Primer could be sent under 
the plan rejected, many would be bene- 
fited. by having brought to their atten- 
tion the names of the best publishers 
and booksellers in the country, with 
lists of good books for library use, and 
the names of the makers of and dealers 
in library supplies of all kinds. 

E. G. G. 


Pustic LIBRARIES has on file the 
names of a number of librarians who de- 
sire to change localities; the names of 
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several who have taken a course in li- 
brary training, and are ready for work,. 
and the names of library assistants who: 
desire other positions. Anyone desir- 
ing to enter into correspondence with 
any of these about positions, can ob- 
tain their addresses from this office. 


World’s Fair Volume on Library 
Economy 


Complaints have been pouring in 
from all parts of the country because 
librarians and trustees are unable to get 
the invaluable papers prepared for the 
World’s Fair A. L. A. meeting, in the 
form of a series of expert treatises on 
all the main subjects of library econ- 
omy. Those who read the revised edi- 
tions of these papers, as printed in the 
report of the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1892-93, vol. I, pp. 691-1014, 
have been much impressed with the 
great practical value of this work. 

Everyone knows the deep interest of 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr William T. Harris, who has been all 
his life one of the most earnest friends 
of American public libraries, but he is 
compelled to conform to the laws and 
regulations governing the printing and 
distribution of these documents, and 
has done the best possible with the 
means at his disposal. This volume is 
incorporated in every report sent out 
from his office, and so made available 
in all the principal libraries of the 
world. A copy has also been furnished 
for each member of the A. L. A., and 
for the students in the library school at 
Albany and in the training classes. 
The edition is now exhausted. Ar- 
rangements have been made, however, 
by which the Library Bureau will pub- 
lish an edition at a low price, ready for 
delivery, it is hoped, in July, and will 
hereafter keep it on sale so that no one 
shall be shut out from the invaluable 
service rendered to library economy 
by the prominent librarians of the 
country, who gave so much time and 
effort to putting in convenient form 
the best results of the study and expe- 
rience of recent years. 
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Just one month now till the Cleve- 
land meeting of the A.L. A. We wish 
every librarian in the country could be 
there. Of course this will not be, but 
we urge everyone who can by any 
means attend to do so; not one can 
be spared. Librarians of long stand- 
ing and wide experience are wanted for 
the help and inspiration they will be to 
the less favored ones. The young, the 
inexperienced, the discouraged, the 
tired, the timid librarians are earnestly 
besought to be present for the higher 
spirit and greater appreciation of their 
work, which they will carry away with 
them as a source of strength in the 
work of the coming year. 
spirit which descends at these meetings 
cannot be explained or described, but 
not one who has ever attended a meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. but will testify to 
its existence and helpfulness. We have 
never heard of a single person who has 
ever beer: at an A. L. A. meeting who 
did not want to go to another. 


THE Library journal points out the 
fact editorially in the June number that 
codperation and competition cannot 
exist together in fields which are limited. 


The library - 
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The truth here expressed is too self-evi- 
dent to need extended comment, and 
yet the point in relation to library work 
will bear emphasizing. The A. L. A. 
has done a great deal to cultivate the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and codper- 
ation. The professional spirit of libra- 
rianship should not be lost sight of, and 
the idea of loyalty to each other under 
all honorable circumstances, and an ex- 
act statement of positions, should com- 
pletely absorb the minds of all the mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., men and women, 
regardless of the cost. This has been 
largely the case, and there are few in- 
stances in the relations of librarians 
that show anything but a loyal profes- 
sional spirit. 

WE shall publish the attendance at 
the Cleveland meeting of the A. L. A. 
by states, and we hope every librarian 
will have cause to feel proud of the 
showing made by his locality. We 
shall be glad to publish any plans or 
outlines of state meetings which may 
be sent us before that time, or do any- 
thing else that will in any way add to 
the success of the meeting of 1896. 


Every librarian who has the good of 
the library cause at heart, will rejoice at 
the formation at Buffalo of a library sec- 
tion ofthe N.E.A. Notsincethe forma- 
tionof the A. L. A. in 1876 has so impor- 
tant an action to the library world, or 
indeed to the educational world at large, 
been taken. It forecasts united work 
on the part of both schools and libra- 
ries, and an influence for the upbuilding 
of human character that cannot be over- 
estimated. It proclaims that the day 
of solitary text-book drilling is at an 
end, and ushers in the time of looking 
to the nutrition of the faculties rather 
than to the accumulation of facts and 
figures. The recognition by the N. E. 
A. of the library as an important part 
of the educational structure of the day 
will give new life and added strength 
to not only the work of the library, but 
to the work of the school as well. 

PREPARE in the next few weeks the 
contribution which you expect to give 
to the A. L. A. meeting. A question 














from you may bring an answer that will 
help another. Your experience may 
solve a perplexing problem for some 
one else. No one should feel that he 
has no part in the meeting, as there 
will be something for every one that 
will avail himself of the opportunity 
which this occasion affords. 

The meeting in Cleveland will give 
to every member of the profession, 
from the youngest assistant to the old- 
est librarian, an opportunity not only 
to hear the theories and principles of 
librarianship discussed, but to see these 
theories and principles applied—a veri- 
table object lesson in library science. 
The library at Cleveland, with its sev- 
eral branches, presents the subject en- 
tire. A live, progressive, useful insti- 
tution, the main library will furnish 
material for thought to the experienced 
librarians of the larger institutions, 
while the branch libraries, adapting the 
same principles to their size and envi- 
ronments, present model, small libra- 
ries for the consideration of those who 
may come from less pretentious insti- 
tutions. We present cuts of the main 
building and of the South Side branch 
elsewhere in this number. 


AGAIN we urge a full attendance of 
the librarians in the middle west, and 
especially those who have not attended 
a previous meeting. It would be an 
exceedingly helpful thing if arrange- 
ments were made to hold state meet- 
ings to discuss preliminary arrange- 
ments for the annual home-meetings. 
This could easily be done where there 
are even a few from the same state in 
attendance at Cleveland. 


Tue plan of the Cleveland public 
library to issue a monthly index to cur- 
rent periodical literature is worthy the 
support in sympathy and financial aid 
of not only librarians, but of all literary 
workers. An index to the contents of 
the leading periodicals of this country 
and England, including both author and 
subject entries, issued every month and 
kept up to date in a cumulative way, is 
something every library in the country 
needs. The smaller the library the less 
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its resources, either in reference books 
or periodicals, the greater relative bene- 
fit will it get from such an index. The 
first numbers have been received and 
the high character of the series is therein 
foreshadowed. The success of the un- 
dertaking requires prompt financial 
backing from those wishing its contin- 
uance, and it is to be hoped that the 
enterprise will be promptly supported 
from the start. 


CHILDREN are not tobe left toan undi- 
rected choice of books if theyare to at- 
tain any success from reading. While 
compulsory reading may be a question- 
able good, if rightly chosen, it is far 
better than the literature which will 
likely come under the notice of an un- 
directed child. While there are many 
instances of men who have reached dis- 
tinction without this direction of their 
mental qualities, there is also the inev- 
itable question of how much more they 
might have attained if wisely guided. 
The importance of proper reading in 
the plan of education was fully recog- 
nized by the action of the council of 
the N. E. A. in striking out the word 
“school” before library in the petition 
asking for the establishment of a school 
library section, thus recognizing at the 
same time all libraries as an important 
part of the educational plan. 


WHEN are we to have another accu- 
rate list of the libraries in the United 
States? Cannot the A. L. A. persuade 
some of the business houses that are 
interested in keeping in touch with 
the libraries of the country to compile 
such a list? It is something very much 
needed in doing propaganda work for 
the A. L. A. and for the library move- 
ment in general. Could some one take 
it up as an individual enterprise, and 
ask every library in the country to 
contribute a few cents to the compi- 
lation and publication of it? 

A compilation of the library laws in 
all the states in the Union is also very 
much needed. Did not the Bureau of 
Education at Washington promise to 
compile and publish such a work? Its 
appearance would be welcomed. 
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American Library Association 
Eighteenth General Conference 


Cleveland, O., September 1-4, 1896 


The final program for the Cleveland 
meeting of the A. L. A. is about ready 
for the press, and will be issued in cir- 
cular form early in August. This will 
be sent without further notice to those 
whose names are on the list of Sec. 
H.L.Elmendorf. If anyone cares for 
a copy, and has reason to think that 
his name may not be known to the sec- 
retary, a copy may be obtained by 
dropping a line to him at St. Joseph, 
Mo. A condensed form of the order 
of exercises will be furnished everyone 
on arrival at Cleveland. The program 
is very nearly as it was outlined in 
these columns before. Wednesday 
morning’s session has been filled, as 
follows: 

Announcements: President’s address-—— 
John Cotton Dana, librarian public 
library, Denver (Col.); Retrospect and 
prospect in these closing years of the 
century—J. N. Larned, superintendent 
of public library, Buffalo (N. Y.); New 
congressional library building—Ber- 
nard Green, superintendent of con- 
struction, Washington (D. C.); New 
public documents bill—F. A. Crandal, 
superintendent department of public 
documents, Washington (D. C.); Ex- 
pert annotation of books—George Illes, 
New York. 

A strong effort will be made to have 
all sessions open and close on time. 


The Hon. John Bigelow, president of 
the board of trustees of the New York 
public library, is to be at Cleveland, 
and will speak at the meeting of the 
trustees’ section. 


Everyone interested is invited to join 
the discussion on the books included 
in the supplement to the A. L. A. cat- 
alog. All speeches in this discussion 
will be strictly limited to five minutes, 
so it will be well to have clearly in 
mind the point to be made. 


Tickets to Cleveland will be sold on 
the certificate plan. Those in attend- 
ance should be sure to get this certifi- 
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cate from the ticket agent when pur- 
chasing their ticket, or else there can 
be no reduction obtained in rates for re- 
turn. The joint railroad agent will be 
in attendance at Cleveland on Thurs- 
day a. m.,September 3. All certificates 
should be deposited with Secretary EI- 
mendorf as soon as possible after arrival 
in Cleveland. He will attend to having 
them signed and return them to own- 
ers. Members should be prompt in at-: 
tending to this and thus avoid confusion 
at the close. Railroad rates named both 
for Cleveland and post-conference trips 
are for members; those desiring to take 
friends with them must calculate on 
the $2 for membership fee. 

Be sure to notify the secretary both 
as to attendance and going on post- 
conference trip. Of course failure to 
notify does not bar the attendance of 
anyone, but better rates and accommo- 
dations can be secured when the secre- 
tary has some idea of the number to be 
provided for. People do not realize 
how it lightens the load to respond to 
a request of this kind or more would 
give heed to it. 

Persons desiring to go by boat to 
Cleveland from any lake point will bear 
in mind that the steamship lines are 
members of the Central Passenger 
company, and the same rates for round 
trip applies as on the railroads. 


Those who desire to join a party to 
make the trip, will find a welcome by 
sending their names to those in charge. 
In the East, F. Richmond Fletcher, 146 
Franklin St., Boston; in New York dis- 
trict, C. A. Nelson, Columbia College; 
near Philadelphia, T. L. Montgomery, 
Wagner’s Institute; from Chicago, G. 
B. Meleney, Library Bureau, will have 
charge of parties bound for Cleveland. 


Word comes from A. M. Jellison, li- 
brarian of the Mechanics’ institute, San 
Francisco, and secretary of the library 
association of Central California, that, 
as far as he had learned, the Pacific 
Coast will not be represented by any 
library people at Cleveland. This is 
very much to be regretted. Library 
activity on the Pacific Coast has mark- 
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edly increased in recent years. Library 
problems are attacked out there with 
the true Western spirit. Delegates 
from that region would add to the en- 
thusiasm of the Cleveland meeting, as 
well as to the number of live ideas that 
will be present. 


The committee of the A. L. A. in 
state aid is preparing a statement of 
the situation in all the states of the 
Union in regard to state aid to libraries. 
If possible the statement will be pub- 
lished and distributed before the Cleve- 
land meeting. The time for its com- 
pilation being very brief, the printed 
report will probably be incomplete in 
many particulars. It will serve its pur- 
pose, however, if it forms a basis for 
an investigation next year, and gives 
rise to discussion at Cleveland. 


Those desiring to obtain one of the 
A. L. A. pins can do so by sending 
$2.50 to Nina E. Browne, 146 Franklin 
St., Boston. Specify in the order 
whether a stick or catch pin is wanted. 





POST CONFERENCE NOTES 


The start—At the close of the annual 
A.L. A. dinner, Friday night, the party 
will proceed to the boat in waiting, 
which will leave Cleveland for Detroit 
at 12:30 a.m. Berths and staterooms 
will be secured in advance, and assigned 
in order of application. Notify the sec- 
retary just what you want, so there will 
be no dissatisfaction. 


Rates—For those taking the trip from 
Cleveland to Detroit the fare for the 
round trip will be $3; one way, $2. This 
does not include berths, which will be 
$1.5¢ for one or two, in lower berths; $1 
for upper berth; stateroom, $2.50. 
The fare from Cleveland to Mackinaw 
and return will be $13; one way, $8. 
These prices include meals and berths. 
The fare from Detroit to Mackinaw 
and return will be $10; one way, $6; 
meals and berths included. Breakfast 
at Detroit will be anindividual expense, 
as breakfast on the boat at Detroit is 
not included in thetrip. Several very 
good places at moderate rates are con- 
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venient to the landing and within short 
walking distance of the public library. 


Detroit—The party will meet at De- 
troit public library, where carriages, 
tendered by citizens, will bein waiting, 
and at 11 a.m. sharp, will begin the 
drive through the city to Belle Isle, 
where lunch at I p. m. will be served in 
the casino by courtesy of Detroit pub- 
lic library. 


Grand Pointe—At 3:30 p. m. the Star 
line boat will call at the dock in the 
park, and take the party through St. 
Clair Flats to Grand Pointe club house; 
fare, 50 cents. A dinner to the party 
will be given by the club, and enter- 
tainment until the arrival of the boat. 
City of Mackinaw will stop at the club 
at 12. The staterooms previously as- 
signed will be taken and the party will 
proceed to Mackinaw, which will be 
reached Monday a. m., at 6:30. 


Mackinaw—The arrangements for the 
stay at Mackinawon the post conference 
trip are delightful. The abiding place 
will be the Grand hotel,a first-class place 
in every respect, whose regular rates 
are $4 or $5 a day, but which have been 
reduced to $2.50 for the A..L. A. party, 
with the same accommodations and 
service in use during the regular season. 
The Grand hotel is beautifully situated 
on high ground, overlooking a beauti- 
ful wooded park and a full view of the 
lake. Wide verandas extend around 
the entire building, and with rooms for 
1,000 guests there will be no crowd or 
confusion. The full orchestra will be 
retained until after the departure of 
the A. L. A. A fine casino in the 
grounds will be at the disposal of the 
guests for meetings and social gather- 
ings. With all these charms of local- 
ity, and the personality of the party, a 
most delightful prospect for a good 
time opens before us. The final session 
of A. L. A. will be held Tuesday even- 
ing, when Reuben Gold Thwaites will 
present his paper, The story of Mack- 
inaw. The departure after this will be 
at the pleasure of the members of the 


party. 
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Cleveland to Mackinaw 
Historical Data on Post Conference Trip 
CLEVELAND 


New England librarians ought to feel 
at home in Cleveland, the capital of the 
New Connecticut of a century ago. It 
will be remembered that Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Virginia 
claimed the country northwest of the 
Ohio River. At the time when liberal 
domains in America were given away 
to English trading companies and court 
favorites, geographical knowledge at 
the court of St. James did not descend 
to petty details. In general, the coast 
colonies were supposed to own every- 
thing west of them to the China Sea, 
quite regardless of the fact that colo- 
nial boundaries sadly overlapped. A 
pretty snarl there arose out of it all, 
although the same has been of more or 
less advantage to those Western histo- 
rians who have gained some profes- 
sional distinction in unraveling it. 
When the United States were formed, 
all of the states interested in the North- 
west gave up their individual claims, 
except Connecticut, which reserved 
3,665,291 acres along Lake Erie, and 
Virginia, which reserved 3,709,848 acres 
between the Miami, Scioto, and Ohio 
rivers. Connecticut called this section 
her Western Reserve,—a name perpe- 
trated in the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the Western Reserve Histor- 
ical Society, the excellent libraries of 
which the A. L. A. visitors to Cleveland 
will be expected to see. The name 
New Connecticut was, however, for 
several years, popularly attached to the 
district. 

The passage of the ordinance of 1787, 
establishing the Territory Northwest of 
the River Ohio, was thought by Con- 
necticut to be in violation of her rights, 
as it included the Western Reserve in 
the territorial limits. The Nutmeg 
State proceeded to offer its lands for 


sale despite the famous Ordinance.. 


The Connecticut Land Company was 
the outgrowth of this step. It was 
some years before anybody would pur- 
chase any of the tract, for the woods of 
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Northern Ohio were still full of Indians, 
and white men possessed the country 
only on paper. Finally, after the St. 
Clair and Harmar expeditions had been 
slaughtered, Mad Anthony Wayne met 
the savage enemy at Fallen Timbers 
(1794) and humbled him. 

The treaty of Greenville(1795) cleared 
the path, and in the early summer of 
1796 the ‘Connecticut Company sent 
out its pioneers to the Western Reserve. 
They numbered 9g officers and survey- 
ors, 37 employés (boatmen, axmen, 
and linemen), 6 caretakers, 13 horses, 
and some cattle, the whole under Gen. 
Moses Cleaveland. After many adven- 
tures they reached the mouth of Con- 
neaut Creek, near the Pennsylvania 
border, July 4, 1796, and there, just 
within the border of New Connecticut, 
celebrated the twentieth natal day of 
the Republic by “firing a Federal salute 
of fifteen rounds, and then the sixteenth 
in honor of New Connecticut. We 
gave three cheers and christened the 
place Port Independence,” and then 
had a picnic dinner ‘‘at which six toasts 
were drank, and we closed with three 
cheers. Drank several pails of grog, 
supped and retired in remarkable good 
order.” Thus writes good.old General 
Cleaveland, in his diary. It is to be 
hoped that if any of the Connecticut 
members of the A. L. A. take a side- 
trip to celebrate the centennial of Port 
Independence, they will bea trifle more 
sparing of the grog, for modern libra- 
rians are not so hardened as their for- 
bears. 

All of which merely goes to show 
why General Cleaveland was upon the 
ground at all. July 22 he visited the 
site of the city, which was, witha slight 
variation in spelling, to bear his name, 
“the capital of this Connecticut empire 
of the West,” and began setting stakes. 
The mouth of Cuyahoga Creek, where 
Cleveland was planted, had for many 
years been the scene of white men’s ex- 
ploits. It is supposed that Maj. Robert 
Rogers (of whom Parkman tells us in 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac) here held a 
council with Pontiac, in October, 1760. 
Cleveland antiquarians claim that Ma- 
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jor Williams was wrecked off here, in 
November, 1763, while on his way to 
fight Pontiac; and that Colonel Brad- 
street stopped at Cuyahoga, upon his 
expedition against the Ohio Indians. 
We know that in 1755 there was a 
French trading post on this river; and 
that after 1760, French and English 
traders fraternized upon its banks,— 
indeed, it rivaled Sandusky as a trad- 
ing center in 1786, and there was a con- 
siderable forest traffic here until after 
the War of 1812-15. In 1785-87,a Mo- 
ravian mission village, Pilgerruh (‘ Pil- 
grim’s Rest’), was situated a few miles 
up the river, at the mouth of Tinker 
Creek. The pathetic history of the 
Moravian missions of Ohio will be 
found outlined in Larned’s History for 
Ready Reference, Vol. 3, p. 2229. 

The little Western Reserve hamlet 
on Cuyahoga Creek, whose centennial 
is to be celebrated by the presence of 
the A. L. A., was a plant of slow growth. 
It was inaccessible in those olden days; 
Indian wars raged in the neighborhood; 
the fur trade of the district was not en- 
couraging to settlement; and altogether 
it was not until the close of the War of 
1812-15 that Cleveland exhibited any 
reason for being. In 1810, fourteen 
years after the coming of Moses to this 
Promised Land, there were but 57 peo- 
ple here; but in 1814 it was big enough 
to be incorporated as a village; in 1836 
a city charter was obtained; in 1854 it 
absorbed its rival across the river, Ohio 
City, and became a municipality of 
20,000. It now numbers about 375,000, 
with 2,300 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 50,000 people, with 
- daily steamers to all the other impor- 
tant lake ports, five trunk lines of rail- 
way, anda great and growing commerce 
by land and water. It is a beautiful 
residence city as well; and Eastern li- 
brarians will find that its libraries and 
other educational institutions are well 
housed, liberally equipped and com- 
petently administered. 

DETROIT 

The evening steamer, which we shall 
take at Cleveland for Detroit, will be 
of the class advertised in the tourist 
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circulars as “floating palaces.” Libra- 
rians from the seaboard, who are unfa- 
miliar with the craft of our inland 
waters, will at suitable intervals during 
the trip kindly oblige Western mem- 
bers by expressing delighted surprise. 
It is a far cry from this Cleveland boat 
to old “Walk-in-the-Water,” the first 
steamer on Lake Erie, which made its 
initial voyage over our very route, ar- 
riving in Detroit, August 28, 1818. 
* Walk-in-the-Water” was a powerful 
steamer built on Fulton’s plan, and a 
source of great wonderment to the na- 
tives along Detroit River, for they had 
been told and fully believed that the 
“big canoe,”’—the “fire canoe,” some 
of them picturesquely styled it,— was, 
by order of the chief of the Long 
Knives (Americans), being drawn 
about through the rivers and lakes by 
a team of sturgeon. 

It will be dark; and as soon as we 
leave the breakwater land-lubbers will 
express a desire to retire early. We 
need, therefore, make no mention of 
the points of interest between Cleve- 
land and Detroit—of Sandusky, a 
fameus frontier stronghold in the In- 
dian wars of the eighteenth century; 
of charming Put-in-Bay, where, Sept. 
10, 1813, Commadore Perry gained that 
immortal victory over the British, 
which he sententiously reported: ‘*We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours;” 
of busy Toledo, and Maumee Bay, long 
objects of territorial strife between Ohio 
and Michigan. 

History. : 

The early history of Detroit is suffi- 
ciently romantic to hold the attention 
of the most casual reader. It can, in 
this place, be merely hinted at. La 
Salle was here in the spring of 1670, 
with the Sulpician priests, Dollier and 
Galinée, vainly hoping by way of the 
Great Lakes to find a passage to the 
South Sea. Galinée’s journal and map 
made known to the world the impor- 
tance of Detroit as a strategic point. 
But the French court acted slowly in 
those days, and it was not until 1701 
that the Sieur de la Motte Cadillac was 
permitted to erect upon the site of this 
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modern city the little log stockade 
which he styled Fort Pontchartrain, in 
honor of the prime minister of France. 

Thus Detroit was primarily a fort for 
the protection of the fur trade. Gradu- 
ally habitans, voyageurs, engagés, and 
discharged soldiers settled without its 
walls, retiring within them whenever 
danger from Indians threatened, as dur- 
ing the notable sieges in the Fox War 
and the Pontiac uprising. Strategically, 
Detroit was from the earliest times con- 
sidered important, but the town itself 
grew slowly during fur trade days; like 
most of our Western towns which had 
their roots in the French régime, its 
serious growth dates from the com- 
mencement of English occupation 
(1763). It was not until July 11, 1796, 
that the American flag for the first time 
was raised above its walls; it was pusil- 
lanimously surrendered to the English 
in 1812, by General Hull; the Ameri- 
cans retook it the following year. 
Eleven years later (1824) Detroit was 
incorporated as a city, and in 1890 its 
population was 205,876. 

Detroit was the center of French in- 
fluence in the Northwest, almost until 
our own time, and long retained many 
marked characteristics of those early 
days. Since the heavy Western immi- 
gration of the 4o’s and 50’s, a large part 
of which passed through this city, and 
the changes wrought by the influence 
of the War of Secession, Detroit has 
gradually outgrown its picturesque Cre- 
ole stage. The A. L. A. sociologist 
who would find evidences of the old 
régime must have keen eyes, and search 
in little-frequented quarters of the city. 
He will discover that the Germans are 
far more in evidence than the French 
Canadians. 

Detroit, with its modern dress, splen- 
did public library, a far-reaching com- 
merce, and busy factories, is still a for- 
tified post, as it was in the days of old 
Cadillac, nearly two hundred years ago. 
Fort Wayne, just below the city, com- 
mands both it and the river; the bat- 
teries are incomplete, but are capable 
of being extended into one of the most 
important fortifications on our northern 


frontier, and a garrison of infantry 
makes apparent this importance. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR 


On our way to Mackinaw we shall 
tarry awhile at Grosse Pointe, where 
Lake St. Clair begins to narrow into 
the straits (Fr., defroit). Off this point, 
in August, 1679, La Salle lay for several 
days becalmed in the “Griffin,” the first 
sailing vessel to plow the upper lakes. 
Every member of the A. L. A. is sup- 
posed to be up in Parkman, hence 
knows all about La Salle and the “ Grif- 
fin”; I need only to remind such that 
the great explorer was here at that 
time to call up a flood of historical 
recollections. It is hardly necessary, 
perhaps, to remind librarians that Sainte 
Claire, from whom La Salle named this 
lake, was the founder of the ‘ Poor 
Claires,” Franciscan nuns of the 13th 
century. It isexpected that the women 
librarians will be duly moved to grief 
when they learn that the feminine name 
conferred by La Salle has, by modern 
usage, been corrupted and masculined 
into St. Clair. 

Upon the 12th of August (Ste. Claire’s 
Day), 1879, the second centennial of 
La Salle’s christening of the lakes was 
observed with appropriate ceremonies 
at Grosse Pointe. The coming of the 
“Griffin” is ‘historically important, be- 
cause it was (said Bela Hubbard, in his 
address on that occasion) ‘‘the precur- 
sor of a long line of craft, of every 
size and character, which, passing 
through these waters, has swollen into 
a commerce that has become the won- 
der of the world.” 

LAKE HURON 


In the average New England town, 
it is considered the correct thing to call 
the local librarian ‘‘a reg’lar walkin’ 
cyclopedia.” Such folk will, of course, 
know that the mean surface of Lake 
Huron is 582 feet above sea level; that 
the streams which flow into it are 
mainly on the Canadian shore, out of 
sight of the A. L. A. excursionists; and 
that while averaging only 200 feet 
sounding, there are several “deep 
spots” in it, which may cause people 
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like Mrs. Aleshine to feel uncanny 
while passing over. 

Champlain, the first governor of New 
France, in the course of his adventur- 
ous wanderings, reached the shores of 
Lake Huron (Georgian Bay) in 1615, 
and called it on his map La Mer Douce 
(The Fresh Sea). Champlain had 
reached Lake Huron by the famous 
fur-trade route of the Ottawa River. 
This involved a toilsome journey up 
the picturesque Ottawa, with its hun- 
dred waterfalls; the ascent of its tribu- 
tary, the Mattawan, for forty miles; 
carrying canoes and cargoes over a 
portage track to Lake Nipissing, thence 
descending French River to Georgian 
Bay. For nearly a hundred years this 
difficult and indirect route was, because 
of Iroquois opposition to French prog- 
ress through the lower lakes, almost 
exclusively used by the French in jour- 
neying to the Northwest. This is why 
Lake Huron was the first of the Great 
Lakes to be discovered by white men; 
Ontario, Superior, and Michigan being 
next unveiled in the order named. 
Erie, the last to be seen by whites, was 
known as early as 1640; but, owing to 
Iroquois warriors blocking the way, was 
not navigated until 1669, except by un- 
licensed French traders (coureurs de bots) 
slyly seeking the English fur markets 
of Albany. Thus Frenchmen were fa- 
miliar with the sites of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinaw, Ashland, Green Bay, Prairie 
du Chien, and Chicago before they had 
visited the site of Detroit (1669). 

We have seen that Champlain called 
this lake La Mer Douce; on another of 
Champlain’s maps it figures as Aftigou- 
antan; Sanson’s map (1657) calls it 
Karegnondi,; the map in the Jesuit Re- 
lation for 1670-71, gives it as Lac Des 
Hurons (the Huron tribe of Indians was 
clustered upon the eastern shores of 
Georgian Bay); Cornelli’s map (1688) 
names it Lac D’ Orleans, and in Colden it 
figures both as Quatoghe and Caniatare. 

On and near the eastern shores of 
Georgian Bay were the Huron villages 
first visited by.-the French monks of 
the Récollet order (1615). Later (1634) 
the Jesuits opened among these demi- 
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demons their famous Huron mission, 
during the continuance of which Fa- 
thers Viel, Brébeuf, Daniel, Garnier, 
and Gabriel Lalement yielded up their 
lives, most of them amid unspeakable 
tortures, as martyrs to the cause. 
MACKINAW 
Beauteous Isle! I sing of thee, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac; 
Thy lake-bound shores I love to see, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

The present official spelling is as 
given by the poet; but the pronuncia- 
tion is Mackinaw, and thus it is often 
written by historians. The old spelling 
of the French and English fur-trade 
days was Michillirnackinac, the same 
being, according to Father Verwyst 
(Wisconsin Historical Collections,.Vol. 12, 
p- 392), a corruption of the Chippewa 
word Mishini Mikinak, big turtle,—re- 
ferring to the general contour of the 
island. Some of the local guide-books 
would have us believe that the word is 
Mishinimakina (‘‘at the great hanging 
arch’’),—referring to Arch Rock, the 
greatest natural curiosity on the island 
(Kelton’s Annals of Fort Mackinac). The 
philologists of our party have their 
choice between the two. 

It is always unsafe to say who was 
the original white explorer of any re- 
gion, particularly in the old Northwest. 
Historical statements of this character 
are quite apt to be overturned by later 
students, who discover traces of an 
earlier presence. Jean Nicolet, a coureur 
de bois sent out in 1634 by Champlain, 
to discover and make commercial trea- 
ties with distant tribes, is supposed to 
have been the first white man to pass 
through the Straits of Mackinac; but I 
have no doubt other adventurous cour- 
eurs de bois, traveling unofficially and 
secretly, were here before him, but we 
have no records of the fact. These un- 
licensed forest traders of New France 
roamed far and wide through the inte- 
rior of our continent, generally far in 
advance of the missionaries and polit- 
ical agents of New France. 

The first French settlement was not 
on the island, but on the north main- 
land opposite—PointeSt. Ignace. Here, 
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Father Marquette, driven from his Lake 
Superior mission by the fury of the 
Sioux, spent the winter of 1670-71, and 
during 1671 erected “a rude and un- 
shapely chapel, its sides of logs and its 
root of bark.” About this Jesuit mis- 
sion gradually grew up a small settle- 
ment of fur-trade employés and hadi- 
tans. From here Marquette started 
(1673) upon his famous journey, in Jol- 
iet’s company, to the upper waters of 
the Mississippi; and here, four years 
later, the weary bones of this exem- 
plary soldier of the cross were laid to 
rest “ina little vault in the middle of the 
church.” PointeSt. I gnace—then known 
as Michillimackinac—was, throughout 
the remainder of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the most important French mili- 
tary and trading post on the upper 
lakes. Every notable expedition to the 
Northwest had perforce to stop here. 
But when Cadillac established Detroit 
(1701), the soldiers were withdrawn and 
the Indians enticed thither, leaving 
St. Ignace ‘‘sidetracked.” The Jesuits 
maintained their mission at the Pointe 
until 1706, and then, burning their 
chapel and school, retired discomfited 
to Quebec. In 1712, Fort Michilli- 
mackinac was reéstablished by the 
French, but on the south shore of the 
strait; and for 67 years following this 
new settlement was known as Mack- 
inac, or Michillimackinac. 
It should be remembered that the 
_Island of Mackinaw itself, despite the 
attempt of some guide-book makers to 
slur over the facts, cut no figure in his- 
tory until 1780, when the English lieu- 
tenant-governor of Michillimackinac, 
Patrick Sinclair, removed his headquar- 
ters from the mainland to the island, 
upon which he had, the previous year, 
built a durable fort; and the Catholic 
mission was at the same time trans- 
ferred to the new seat of power. The 
settlement on the south shore of the 
strait thereupon became known as “Old 
Mackinac,” in contradistinction to the 
modern ‘“*New Mackinac.” It was at 
“Old Mackinac” that the celebrated 
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curred in 1763 (see Parkman’s Consfir- 
acy of Pontiac). 

In 1796 the United States first took 
possession of Fort Michillimackinac; in 
1812 it was capitulated to the British, 
who built a new fort on higher ground 
—Fort George—the remains of which 
(known as Fort Holmes) can still be 
seen. August 4, 1814, American troops, 
under Colonel Croghan, gallantly 
stormed the fort, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, among the dead 
being Major Holmes. Our excursion- 
ists will be shown “British Landing,” 
a pretty cove on the northwest shore, 
where the British landed July 16-17, 
1812, and where Croghan’s troops also 
touched shore in 1814. The treaty of 
Ghent resulted in the fortification be- 
ing restored to the United States, and 
the transfer was actually made July 18, 
1815. The British withdrew to Dium- 
mond’s Island, in St. Mary’s River, on 
the way to Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Americans rechristened the Mackinac 
post Fort Holmes. Later, Fort Mack- 
inac was removed to the site originally 
selected by St. Clair, and this is the 
fortification which today crowns the 
harbor. 

Mackinac will always be prominently 
associated with the story of the great 
fur companies of the West. In 1783 
the Northwest Fur Company opened 
headquarters here; later, the Mackinac 
Company and the Southwest Fur Com- 
pany were formidable competitors; in 
1815, John Jacob Astor came on the 
scene, and the American Fur Company, 
of which he was the main spirit, in time 
reigned supreme at Mackinaw. Irving’s 
Astoria gives us a graphic picture of life 
among the old fur-traders of those days; 
but the most detailed account of the 
trade will be found in Hubert Ban- 
croft’s Works, Vol. 27. (History of N. 
W. Coast, Vol. 1), Chaps 12-18 At 
Mackinaw will be found a few inter- 
esting relics of the Astor régime, kept 
as bait for historical pilgrims like our- 
selves; a few old voyageurs can also be 
seen in the French quarter. In fact, 


. massacre of the English garrison oc- -despite the changes wrought by the 
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invasion of summer hotels and cot- 
tages, and the oppressively omnipres- 
ent advertisements of the guide-book 
men, there is still at Mackinaw many 
survivals of the olden days. 


SIDE TRIPS 


will no doubt be taken by many of our 
party to Pointe St: Ignace (north shore), 
Old Mackinaw (south shore), and Sault 
Ste. Marie. At the Sault—which mod- 
ern barbarians have vulgarized into 
“Soo’—there is much to interest one, 
whether bent on sight-seeing or in vis- 
iting historical shrines. In 1641, Jesuit 
missionaries said mass here to a great 
gathering of many tribes of northwest- 
ern Indians; and thereafter, throughout 
the French and English régimes, the 
place was a favorite rendezvous for 
priests and traders who were protected 
by a small log stockade. 

The government canal here, through 
which more tonnage annually passes 
than through the Suez Canal, is well 
worthy a visit. Those who are adven- 
turously-inclined will te able to make 
some arrangements by which they can 
“shoot the chute” of the Ste. Marie 
rapids. 


Selected Bibliography of the Tour 
In General 


Pioneers of New France, The Jesuits in 
North America, La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West, The 
Old Régime in Canada, Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV., 
Montcalm and Wolfe, and Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac. By Francis Park- 
man. 

A familiarity with Parkman’s works is 
essential to a thorough appreciation of 
the historic associations which: will 
crowd upon us throughout this tour. 


Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 


ica. Edited by Justin Winsor. Bos- 
ton, 1880. 
Vol. 4 of this available work has nu- 


merous articles by specialists, which 
cover the ground in a summary man- 
ner. Nothing is quite equal to a com- 
plete absorption o of Parkman, but those 


wishing to “cram” for the trip may do~ . 


so in this volume. 
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History of the Catholic Missions among 
the Indian tribes of the United States. 
New York, 1855. O. 

Dry reading, but good for details of the 
Jesuit missions, from the Catholic 
standpoint. Parkman's Jesuits is re- 
garded by Catholics as giving an un- 
fair view. Shea’s condensed article 
in Vol. 4 of the Narr. and Crit. Hist. 
above, is perhaps sufficient for most 
readers. 

Michigan: a history of governments. 
[ American Commonwealths.] By 
Thomas M. Cooley. Boston, 1886. 
D. 

An intelligent general view of Michigan 
history, but not sufficiently detailed 
for historical pilgrims to Detroit and 
Mackinaw, 


Cleveland 


Early history of Cleveland, Ohio. By 
Col. Charles Whittlesey. Cleveland, 
1867. O. 

Ohio; the future great state—her manu- 
factures. History of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. Cincinnati, 1875. O. 


History of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
[ Part 2, History of Cleveland.] By 
Crisfield Johnson. Cleveland, 1879. 


History of the City of Cleveland; its 
settlement, rise, and progress. Ed- 
ited by W. S. Robison. Cleveland, 
1887. O. 

Detroit 

Sketches and reminiscences of the city 
of the straits. By R. E. Roberts.. 
Detroit, 1884. O. ‘ 


History of Detroit and Michigan. “By 
S. Farmer. Detroit, 1884. Q. 
Abounding in antiquarian details—a 


book, by the way, which should be 
more generally found in reference li- 
braries than it is. 
Memorials of Halfa Century By Bela 
Hubbard. New York. 1887. D. 
Particularly good for the antiquarian 
view, though less comprehensive in 
this respect than Farmer’s. Hubbard 
gives several of the old French voy- 
ageur songs,—he is an authority on 
survivals of the French régime. 


Picturesque Detroit and environs. 1,000 
illustrations. Northampton, Mass., 
1893. F. 
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Mackinaw. 
Old and New Mackinac. By Rev. J. 
A. Van Fleet. Phila., 1869; Ann 


Arbor, 1870. O. 
The best history of Mackinaw which we 
have, but now somewhat rare. 


A lake tour to picturesque Mackinac. 
By C. D. Whitcomb. Detroit, 1884. 
O. 

Mackinaw in History. By Samuel F. 
Cook. Lansing, Mich., 1895-—pri- 


vately published. 32 pp. 

Copies of this excellent pamphlet could 
possibly be obtained from the author. 
A clearly-presented, critical view, dis- 
sipating much of the foggy romance 
concerning the island, which has passed 

with many as sober history. 
By D. H. 


Annals of Fort Mackinac. 
Kelton. Issued annually from 1884 
to date (except 1885). 25 cts., paper. 
D. 


The local guide-book. A _ singularly 
chaotic piece of book-making, but scat- 
tered through it are many useful data 
not easily obtained elsewhere. The 
publishers are John W. Davis & Son, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q.18. What is a good policy in weed- 
ing outalibrary? What things should 
be kept and what thrown out? 

A. Under ordinary circumstances 
this is a difficult question. The size 
and kind of a library, the community, 
and so many different things enter into 
a consideration of it, that a discussion 
at length will be necessary. PuBLic 
LipRARIES will furnish it before long. 
“Weeding out” is always attended by 
some loss as well as gain. 

Q. 19. What is a good pen to use in 
writing catalog cards? 

A. The King Nonpareil No.9 is rec- 
ommended for the heading and the 
body of the card, with a finer pen for 
writing the notes. 

Q. 20. What periodicals contain the 
best reviews of new books suitable for 
a small library? 

A. Most of the standard magazines 
have good book reviews, but a critical 
journal, such as the Dia/, the Critic, the 
Bookman, or Bookbuyer, is almost a ne- 
cessity. 

Q. 21. What is the best material for 
mending torn leaves? 

A. Thin, glossy, white paper made 
for the purpose, and a good binder’s 
paste or library mucilage, is often rec- 
ommended. 

Q. 22. Why are colored cards used 
in catalogs? 

A. Colored cards are used to make 
certain classes of entries more promin- 
ent. The blue cards are used for bib- 
liography, green cards for biography, 
and yellow cards for criticisms. 

Q. 23. What lines of classification 
would you suggest for a library of 
3,000V. ? 

A. The basis for any classification is 
the convenience of those using the 
books. The following is generally 
accepted as serving the purpose: Gen- 
eral works, philosophy, religion, soci- 
ology, philology, natural science, useful 
arts, fine arts, literature, history. 


























Library Section 


Library Section of the National 
Educational Association 


The most important feature of the 
recent meeting of the N. E. A., so far 
as librarians are concerned, was the ad- 
mission and formation of a library sec- 
tion. The agitation of the subject was 
eae 3 begun by J. C. Dana, of the 

enver public library, and president of 
the A.L.A. By his untiring efforts the 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the leading school people of the coun- 
try, who became deeply interested. As 
a result, petitions innumerable were 
sent in to the executive council of the 
N. E. A. Appeals were made by the 
leading educational journals. The mat- 
ter was forcibly presented by many li- 
brarians and urged by the Lzdrary jour- 
nal and Pusiic Lisrariges. Thus it 
came about that when the council met, 
as one of its members remarked, there 
was ‘not much else to do but to carry 
into effect the wishes of so large a con- 
stituency.”’ Ata general meeting of 
the council on July 6, the matter was 
formally presented by Melvil Dewey, 
who, from his position among librarians 
and as secretary of the board of regents 
of the University of New York, was well 
equipped to show the advantages to be 
derived from such an action for both 
the school and the library. As has been 
said the feeling in council was entirely 
favorable to such a section, and to such 
an extent was the library side of the 
question favored, that the council ac- 
cepted unanimously the amendment of- 
fered by one of its members to drop 
the word “school” before library, and 
‘make the new department the Library 
section, and admit to membership li- 
brarians as well as teachers. The ac- 
tion of the council was received with 
gladness by those present in Buffalo in- 
terested in the matter, and a time hav- 
ing been set at 4 o’clock on Thursday, 
July 9, a missionary drumming-up was 
begun. Hand-bills were distributed giv- 
ing time and place of meeting, and 
inviting everyone who cared for it to 
come. As a result, when the people 
came together at the meeting at the 
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public library hall, there was a large 
company all interested in giving the 
matter a good send-off. Mr Dewey 
called the meeting to order and was 
asked to act as temporary chairman. 
William H. Smiley was selected as tem- 
porary secretary. Mr Dewey gave an 
account of the action of the council 
and set forth the aim and purposes of 
such a section. The discussion became 
general and was participated in by 
many present. Mr Smiley, principal 
of High school in Denver, gave an ac- 
count of what the public library of Den- 
ver had done for the schools, and of 
several school libraries in successful 
operation in Denver. He looked for 
great results from organized coépera- 
tion. Mr Smiley is a hearty believer 
in the extension of library work into 
the schools, and has done much in his 
own institution toward encouraging the 
best of reading among his students. 
Dr J. E. Russel, of the university of 
Colorado, spoke of what library work 
in schools might do, but rather held to 
the idea that this section should be 
more an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences of teachers than a conference of 
librarians. The educational side of a li- 
brary should be emphasized, and teach- 
ers themselves get in closer touch with 
library material. 

F. A. Hutchins, of Baraboo (Wis.), 
said that many teachers regarded the 
text-book too highly, and needed the 
library idea to broaden their ideas. The 
library to a right-minded teacher was an 
inspiration. O. F. Barbour, of Rock- 
ford (Ill.), spoke for the library as an 
ally of education rather than a tool for 
a school, and told of the codperation 
in his city. 

Mrs Hall, of the Buffalo Normal 
school, said the selection of books for 
schools in connection with their work 
should be done by the librarian, as his 
opportunity to judge of those offered 
was wide, but there should be coépera- 
tion. Mae Schrieber, of the Milwaukee 
Normal school, told how this idea was 
carried out in Milwaukee, and said that 
while the work had been very success- 
ful it would not have been possible but 
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for the sympathetic help of the libra- 
rian. Mr Skinner, of New York uni- 
versity, followed with some suggestive 
ideas of a teacher’s personal reading to 
prepare them to guide the reading of 
the pupils. Several others addressed 
the meeting, all expressing themselves 
in favor of codperation in the work be- 
tween schools and libraries. A motion 
was made and carried inviting a con- 
ference by delegates with the American 
library association, each state associa- 
tion, and all library clubs looking to- 
ward more effective school work by 
both teachers and librarians. 

The time was fully occupied; much 
enthusiasm was displayed over the 
formation of the section, and altogether 
the meeting was full of interest. A 
committee was appointed to select the 
permanent officers of the section, and 
reported for president, Melvil Dewey, 
secretary of University of New York, 
well known to both teachers and libra- 
rians; vice-president, J. H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools in district 17, 
Denver, Col.; secretary, Mary Eileen 
Ahern, Library Bureau, Chicago. 

Mr Van Sickle has paid much atten- 
tion in recent years to the use of books 
in schoolrooms, and has latterly estab- 
lished a small circulating library in 
every schoolroom in his district. 

The library section of the N. E. A. is 
a real fact, has a good start, and bids 
fair to accomplish the purpose which 
brought it into existence. 





A Book to Read 


Have librarians read the librarian’s 
novel, The plated city, by Bliss Perry? 
I know no other in which a librarian is 
made a prominent character, and in 
which library affairs are treated intelli- 
gently. The trustees’ meeting must 
have been studied from life, and de- 
serves a place beside Mr Perkins’ de- 
scription of Gowan’s bookstore, and of 
the book agent in his Scrope. Mr 
Perry’s book has the additional merit 
of being interesting as a novel, which 
can hardly be said of Scrope. 

GARDNER M. JONEs. 
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Cleveland Index to Current 
Periodicals 


The first number of the index to pe- 
riodicals so long hoped for was issued 
June 30. The introduction shows the 
scope of the work: 

Beginning with the present number, 


the Cleveland public library proposes 


to publish a monthly index to fifty or 
more leading periodicals, provided a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be 
secured. Although hindrances incident 
to the commencement of the undertak- 
ing have delayed the appearance of the 
initial number, it is hoped hereafter to 
issue the index not later than the tenth 
of each month, except the last number 
of the year, which will require more 
time. The list of periodicals to be in- 
dexed has been determined from a con- 
sensus of opinions sent in by subscrib- 
ers. In addition to the 50 selected for 
more complete reference, it includes 
a number of magazines in which occa- 
sional leading articles will be noted. 

The index is on the dictionary cata- 
log plan, including in one alphabetical 
series author and subject, with title if 
noteworthy. It will be seen that each 
article thus receives the consideration 
given to a book in dictionary catalog- 
ing. The value of an article and not 
its length has been the criterion. The 
length in all articles averaging’ more 
than a page is indicated by giving num- 
bers of first and last pages. Systematic 
reference to portraits and works of art 
will also be found a valuable feature of 
this publication. 

By the use of the linotype process 
corrections and insertions can be made 
at any time before the issue of the an- 
nual number, and the compilers will 
count it a favor to receive suggestions 
tending toward the improvement of the 
index in regard to form of entry, errors, 
and omissions in reference and addi- 
tional important matter. 

As the name promises, each succes- 
sive number will be cumulative, includ- 
ing alphabetically all previous entries. 
The December issue will be made an 
annual number, and in addition to cur- 














Suggestions on the Index to Periodicals 


rent references and the matter before 
published, will include an index to the 
selected periodicals from January to 
May inclusive, thus completing the 
year 1896. This annual number will be 
printed on number one paper and fur- 
nished in cloth binding to all subscrib- 
ers without extra charge. If the index 
meets with sufficient support to warrant 
its continuance, the issues hereafter will 
be made cumulative from January to 
December inclusive. 

If two hundred subscribers are re- 
ceived, the price will be $10 per year; 
if two hundred and fifty are received, 
it will be $8; if three hundred, $7, and 
if four hundred, $5 per year. Subscrip- 
tions will be payable after the issue of 
the sixth monthly number, and the price 
will be determined by the number of 
subscriptions received at that time. 
Attention is called to the fact that all 
subscriptions are conditional upon the 
completion of the volume for the year. 

It is hoped that all who have felt the 
need of such an index will promote the 
undertaking by prompt subscription. 
Address, Public library, Catalog de- 
partment, Cleveland, O. 


Suggestions on the Index to 
Periodicals 

In the introduction to his Cumulative 
index to periodicals, Mr Brett asks for 
suggestions in regard to his new under- 
taking. Were it not for this it would 
seem ungenerous to criticise what is so 
evidently a labor of love. Whether the 
suggestions here offered are practicable 
or not, Mr Brett and his colleagues are 
the best judges. 

Where more than one entry is given 
under one heading an indention of one 
em is used. It would seem that this is 
hardly sufficient to catch the eye. A 
two-em indention might serve the pur- 
pose better, but that is used where an 
entry exceeds one line in length. This 
adds to the confusion, as the difference 
. between these two indentions is not 
readily discernible. Would it not be 
better to use a one-em dash instead of 
an indention where several entries are 
given under one word? 
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There are many entries similar to 
this: ‘‘Africa, South, Great Britain in. 
ER 183:273-305 (Ap). Same cond. 
RR 13:721-3 (Je).” In such cases as 
these, would it not be better to put the 
words, “Same cond.,” inItalics. There 
is a little difficulty in using Italics in a 
linotype machine, but not nearly so 
much difficulty as printers would have 
us believe. Perhaps it would also be 
better to say, “Same article condensed,” 
instead of using the contraction, in 
those cases, at any rate, where so do- 
ing would not extend the entry into 
another line of type. This abbreviation 
occurs five times on the first page. In 
only one of these five cases would the 
use of the full words necessitate an 
extra line. 

Five entries are given under “Schools,” 
and five under “Public schools,” with 
no cross references. Would it not be 
advisable to bring all these entries to- 
gether under one heading? If that is 
inadvisable, should not cross references 
be given from each heading? 

At present there is no index of book 
reviews published. The value of such 
an index must be apparent to every li- 
brarian. In a measure Mr Brett has 
incorporated this in his index. Would 
it not be worth while to give an entry 
under the name of the author of the 
book for every review published in the 
magazines covered by the index? This 
would, of course, increase the expense 
of both compiling and printing the in- 
dex, but it would add very matetially 
to its value. 

These suggestions are given for what 
they are worth. Mr Brett’s index ap- 
pears to be more complete than any- 
thing else published, and the library 
world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the work he has undertaken. It also 
owes it to itself to see that he gets suf- 
ficient support to secure the continua- 
tion of the work he has so well begun. 

Francis D. TAnpy. 

Public library, Denver. 
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Library Training Schools 


In many quarters there is a question 
as to the scope and character of the li- 
brary training classes; the following 
accounts givesome facts regarding them 
worthy of notice, and may answer the 
inquiries relative to the subject in many 
minds. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK—STATE LIBRARY 


Connected with the State library is 
the library school, which originated 
from a proposition of Melvil Dewey, 
then chief librarian of Columbia college 
and now director of the State library, 
submitted to the trustees of Columbia 
college, May 7, 1883, by President F. 
A. Barnard. The following extracts 
show the reasons for the proposal: 

“In the past few years the work of a 
librarian has come to be regarded asa 
distinct profession, affording opportu- 
nities of usefulness in the educational 
field inferior to no other, and requiring 
superior abilities to discharge its duties 
well. The librarian is ceasing to bea 
mere jailor of books, and is becoming 
an aggressive force in his community. 
There is a growing call for trained li- 
brarians animated bythe modern library 
spirit. A rapidly increasing number of 
competent men and women are taking 
up the librarian’s occupation as a life 
work. Thoughtful observers say that 
public opinion and individual motives 
and actions are influenced not so much 
by what is uttered from the rostrum or 
the pulpit as by what is read; that this 
reading can be shaped and influenced 
chiefly and cheaply through the library, 
and therefore that the librarian as mas- 
ter of his profession is a most potent 
factor for good. 

“Recognizing the importance of this 
new profession, and the increasing num- 
ber of those who wish to enter it, we 
are confronted by the fact that there is 
absolutely nowhere any provision for 
instruction in either the art or science 
of the librarian’s business. 

“Such a school is called for, not only 
by the inexperienced who wish to enter 
on library work, but by a growing num- 


Public Libraries 


Of 
the 5,000 public librarians in the United 
States, not a few would embrace such 
an opportunity to bring themselves 
abreast of modern library thought and 
methods; and their employers would 
find it economy to grant the necessary 


ber of those already engaged in it. 


leave of absence. If it be true, as 
is so often stated, that 10,000v. cata- 
loged and administered in the best 
way are more practically useful than 
30,000 treated in an unintelligent or in- 
efficient manner, then it is of the great- 
est importance to advance by every 
possible means the general standard of 
library work throughout the country.” 

This proposal resulted, after a year’s 
careful consideration, in a vote estab- 
lishing the Columbia college school of 
library economy under the direction of 
the chief librarian, who was made pro- 
fessor in library economy. 

The school was opened January 5, : 
1887, as an experiment, with a class of 
20, though the limit was first set at 
10. The school was continued at Co- 
lumbia until April 1, 1889, when by 
agreement between the Columbia trus- 
tees and the regents of the university, 
it was transferred to the State library 
at Albany, with its faculty, books, pam- 
phlets, illustrative collections, and all 
special matter accumulated for its use, 
Columbia college no longer offering 
training for librarians. 

The library school has passed its ex- 
perimental stage, and is known the 
world over for the influence it has ex- 
erted in raising the standard of libra- 
rianship and affording practical training 
to the most promising candidates. Of 
more than 1,600 who made initial appli- 
cation during the last five years, the 
school was able to admit less than one 
hundred. It has drawn students from 
Germany, Sweden, and England, and 
from nearly every state in the Union, 
and in its classes Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, the University of Michi- 
gan, Amherst, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, and many others of the 
best colleges are represented by gradu- 
ates. Three of the Albany libraries 
are carried on by the students of the 
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school under the direction of the faculty, 
and thus furnish unusual opportunities 
for varied experience under supervision. 
Two other libraries also follow the 
methods and welcome pupils of the 
school. 

The school has a faculty of eight, 
with Melvil Dewey, M. A., as director, 
and Mary S. Cutler as vice-director. 


CHICAGO —ARMOUR CLASS 


The department in library science at 
Armour institute of technology is sim- 
ilar in plan and purpose to the Albany 
school. Katharine L. Sharp, B.L.S., 
is director. 

On June 17, its first class from the 
department of library science was grad- 
uated. 

The class numbered 8, of which 7 fin- 
ished the two-year course. 

Following is the list of graduates, 
with subjects of bibliography and the- 
ses: 

Calkins, Mary J. (Chicago). 
Bibliography — Cuba. 
Thesis — reference lists. 

Dodge, Virginia R. (Oak Park, III.) 
Bibliography — Manners and customs in 


France. 
Thesis — Libraries of the marine service. 
Henderson, Maude R. (Lafayette, Ind.) 
Bibliography -- Reading list on the or- 
chestra. 
Thesis — Finding lists. 
Mann, Margaret (Chicago). 
Bibliography—Reading list on lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan. 
Thesis — Inter-library loans. 
Roper, Eleanor (Chicago). 
Bibliography — Reading lists on the 
drama. 
Thesis — Advertising a library. 
Straight, Maude W. (Oak Puck, I, ) 
Bibliography —- Relation of the mind to 
the body. 
Thesis — How a college library differs 
from a public library. 
Warren, Irene (Chicago). 
Bibliography — Reading list on 8 operas. 
Thesis — Public school libraries in Chi- 
cago. 

Of the class, Mary Jane Calkins ex- 
pects to catalog the library at High- 
land Park this summer, and desires to 
make a specialty of classification. 

Virginia Dodge and Maude Straight, 
who were graduated from Wellesley in 
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’92, hope eventually to work into col- 
lege library positions. 

Maude Henderson, who was gradu- 
ated from Purdue in ’86, will specialize 
in reference work. 

Margaret Mann, who began with the 
first class in the library science course, 
and worked as an assistant in the li- 
brary office at the institute the year 
following, finishing her course with the 
class of ’96, is to be instructor in cata- 
loging in Armour institute. 

Eleanor Roper, and Cornelia Marvin, 
reference librarian of Armour institute, 
will engage to make out programs for 
clubs, libraries, and individuals, and to 
do reference work for people at a dis- 
tance. 

Irene Warren, who entered with the 
first class, and who dropped out a year 
to take a position in the library of the 
Armour institute of technology, has 
organized the public libraries at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Pontiac, III., and cata- 
loged and classified the library at All 
Souls’ church in Chicago. She has 
been appointed director of the library 
department in the State Normal school 
at Stevens’ Point, Wis. 


PHILADELPHIA— DREXEL INSTITUTE 


At the commencement exercises of 
the Drexel institute, which took place 
on Friday, June 12, seven students of 
the library class received certificates 
for completing satisfactorily the full 
course of instruction. 

The graduates were: Mary Zita 
Cruice, Anna Roney Dougherty, Anna 
Cantrell Laws, Ada F. Liveright, of 
Philadelphia; Mary Smedley Allen, of 
Media, Pa.; Alice S. Griswold, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Caroline Vanferson Row- 
land, CheltenhamgPa. 

The exercises included music, ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Dr McCook and 
President MacAlister, and the award- 
ing of diplomas and certificates to the 
students of the various departments of 
the institute. 

The library students have had a busy 
year. One of the most enjoyable as 
well as profitable features was a visit 
to the libraries of New York City in 
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the early part of May. Five days were 
spent in seeing the libraries, about 
which, as students, they had heard so 
much. The privilege of seeing so many 
valuable collections of books,and above 
all, the unfailing patience and courtesy 
with which they were received by the 
librarians and their questions answered, 
were experiences to which they will 
long look back with pleasure. 

Mary Fornance, ot the class of ’93, 
has recently cataloged and arranged 
the library at West Chester, Pa. 

Mary P. Farr, of the class of ’95, has 
been appointed librarian in the Girls’ 
normal school, Philadelphia. 

Anna R. Dougherty, of the class of 
96, has been appointed assistant in the 
free library of Philadelphia. 

Alice B. Kroeger, librarian of Drexel 
institute, is the director of the work, 
and is assisted by four teachers. 


BROOKLYN — PRATT INSTITUTE 


The class of ’96 has just completed a 
very successful year. It entered 21 
strong, and graduates Ig. 

The course consisted of: Catalog- 
ing, 68 lessons; classification, 26 les- 
sons; dictionary cataloging, 15 lessons; 
finding-list rules, 14 lessons. 

The course in library economy in- 
cluded order department and accession 
work, 12 lessons; shelf-listing, 6 lessons; 
loan systems and desk work, 44 lessons; 
reference lectures and problems, 31 
lessons; reading-room work, 4 lessons; 
binding and rebinding, 7 lessons; keep- 
ing of statistics, 2 lessons; inventory, 
3 lessons; mechanical preparation of 
books, 3 lessons. 

In English the course consisted of 
English literature, 49 lectures; Ameri- 
can, 23 lectures; English composition, 
34 lessons; current topics, 21 lessons. 

German, 95 lessons; typewriting, 32 
lessons. 

These studies, except American liter- 
ature, German, and dictionary catalog- 
ing, were completed during the first and 
second terms. In the third term, about 
23 hours per week were devoted to 
practical work, the time being divided 
among the departments of the library. 


4 
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A course of lectures has also been 
given, in part by the director, on sub- 
jects of general library interest, the 
history of libraries, the library move- 
ment in America and England, library 
architecture, etc. Lectures have also 
been given by the librarians of neigh- 
boring cities on the methods used in 
their libraries, and one afternoon a 
week has been devoted to visiting im- 
portant libraries in the vicinity. 

The class of ’96 consists of Eleanor 
A. Angell, Montclair, N. J.; Maria C. 
Babcock, Brooklyn; Laura M. Carle- 
ton, Salem, Mass.; applicant for 2d year 
course. Mildred A. Collar, Roxbury, 
Mass.; applicant for 2d year course. 
Bertha G. Carr, Ashby, Mass.; Jean- 
nette W. Dailey, Longstreet, Ga.; cata- 
loging only, finishes course with class 
of ’97. Agnes M. Elliott, Mercer, Pa.; 
engaged to reorganize library of Ma- 
sonic library association of Pittsburg. 
Hannah G. Fernald, Brooklyn; en- 
gaged to take charge of the new chil- 
dren’s department in the Buffalo library. 
Sarah L. Galloupe, Danvers, Mass.; 
Gertrude P. Hill, Brooklyn; Katrine H. 
Jacobsen, Brooklyn; engaged to substi- 
tute in Pratt institute free library dur- 
ing the summer. Gertrude E. Sachlau, 
Brooklyn; engaged as assistant in P. I. 
F. L. Maria V. Leavitt, Sag Harbor, 
L. I.; engaged to catalog accessions at 
Rogers memorial library, Southampton, 
L. I. Louise Mears, New Canaan, 
Conn.; engaged as assistant in P.I. F. 
L. Annie C. Moore, Limerick, Me.; 
engaged to give a course of talks to the 
Maine State teachers’ association on the 
use of libraries by schools. M. Emily 
Pier, New York; engaged as acting li- 
brarian of the public library, Orange, 
N. J. Florence E. Russell, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass.; engaged as acting li- 
brarian of the public library, Great 
Barrington. Anna B. White, Brookyn; 
engaged as assistant in charge of chil- 
dren’s department, P. I. F. L. 

Mary W. Plummer is the director of 
the department at Pratt institute, as- 
sisted by an efficient corps of teachers. 
The quarters of the department are 
enlarged in the new library building. 
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Notes by the Way 


Title entries, however abbreviated, 
ought to adhere to the actual words of 
the title page, and to their actual se- 
quence.—/. /. Ogle. 


The content of literature is the reve- 
lation of human life in its aspirations 
and actions, in its victories and in its 
defeats.—_W. 7. Harmns. 


A public library should be a place 
where class distinctions are forgotten 
and where workmen and employers can 
meet on the common ground of a com- 
mon interest.—7Zessa L. Kelso. 


Buying books should be in the hands 
of one person, preferably the librarian, 
and new books should generally be 
bought of one house unless the library 
is a large buyer.— G. M. Fones. 


Besides rendering its service where- 
ever it can possibly be needed, a public 
library should stand for something posi- 
tive in a community, rather than the 
merely negative._-W. £. Foster. 


Mattings of all kinds for a library 
floor are very objectionable, except for 
express use as dirt catchers in passage- 
ways and aisles where they can be fre- 
quently removed and cleaned.—d. /. 
Carr. 


A thorough system of recording and 
acknowledging gifts is essential. You 
must show that you appreciate what 
others dofor you. A prompt acknowl- 
edgment of one favor is the very best 
request for a repetition. —W. S. Briscoe. 


Only one in four who enter the high 
school completes its course. The great 
desideratum, therefore, is some method 
by which the school influence can fol- 
low the pupils who leave school before 
completing the work, or who, graduat- 
ing from it, ought to continue their 
work.—W. T. Harms. 


The best rule for library attendants 
is that they shall be sincerely interested 
in their work and shall give it earnest 
thought and study. For those who 
come in contact with the public, abso- 
lute control of temper, unfailing good 
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nature, courtesy, and an evident desire 
to please are essential—H. M. Utley. 


I should, in a district school library, 
avoid theoretic and controversial read- 
ing for teachers who are not likely to 
go pretty thoroughly into study of the 
questions involved, and select such 
writings as will kindle enthusiasm for 
the work and give sensible suggestions, 
without raising complex questions.— 
Milicent W. Shinn. 


If our aim is to educate and direct 
the tastes and habits of thought of the 
people, the work cannot begin too early; 
as nearly half the pupils leave school 
before completing the grammar grades, 
it is necessary to interest them in good 
books before that time, making them 
feel that the library has something of 
value to them, and is as much for them 
as for others.—Hannah P. Fames. 


The day laborer is deemed worthy of 
his hire, and it is a crying shame that the 
library assistant should not be consid- 
ered equally worthy to receive adequate 
remuneration for his daily work. How 
can you reasonably expect one to be 
decently clothed, properly fed, and im- 
bued with a love for his daily task, 
when you pay him wages that hardly 
cover the cost of his bread, let alone 
his butter; one good assistant, properly 
remunerated, is worth three half-starved, 
discontented ones.— Samuel Smith. 


There is no department of the public 
library where greater care should be 
exercised in the selection of books than 
in the juvenile fiction; keep the stand- 
ard high there. It is forthe girls, how- 
ever, that we would make aspecial plea; 
so much pains is often taken to in- 
terest boys in biography, history, travel, 
and science, but the girl who wants a 
book (and she is more prone than her 
brother to leave the selection of her 
books to another’s judgment) is givena 
“pretty story,” and she goes on read- 
ing “ pretty Stories,” until the first thing 
you know she is in the ranks of those 
who read nothing but the silly, the sen- 
timental, and the sensational novels.— 
Linda A. Eastman. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 


Fanny Russell has been appointed 
librarian of Stratford (Conn.) public 
library. 


Eliza S. Talcott is in charge of the 
Rockville (Ct.) public library during 
the absence of the librarian, Geraldine 
Keating. 


G. W. C. Stockwell finished, on June 
30, the cataloging and classification of 
the Concord (N. H.) public library. 


The trustees of the new public li- 
brary of Providence (R.I.) have issued 
an appeal to the public for financial 
assistance in building the new library. 


Jennie Gilbert has been elected libra- 
rian of Sturbridge (Mass.), to succeed 
Mrs George Whittemore, who - was 
obliged to resign on account of ill 
health. 


The Rockville (Conn.) public library 
was opened June 18 with 3,500 books. 
The library will be maintained by the 
income from $10,000 left by George 
Maxwell and $10,000 made by the town. 


The Boston public library now has its 
own printing establishment for print- 
ing its monthly bulletins, finding lists, 
labels, and other classes of printed 
matter. This branch of the library is 
equipped with the linotype machine 
also. 


Fred W. Faxon, of the Boston Book 
Co., well known tothe A. L. A., and 
who for several years past has added 
much pleasure to the post-conference 
trips with his kodak, sailed for Europe 
July 15. He will rummage through the 
old book shops for those odds and ends 
of serials for which he seems to have an 
instinct in finding. While his genial 
presence will be missed at the meeting 
this year, he will be in his element pick- 
ing up “finds.” 

Central Atlantic 

Accessions of Columbia College 

number 220,000. 


The report of the Utica (N. Y.) li- 
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brary shows a large increase in circu- 
lation, 118,167v. against 82,42Iv. last 
year. 

Free library of Philadelphia, the pio- 
neer in open shelves in a large city, has 
a circulation from main library and its 
branches of 1,500,000v. 

The children of the late J. P. Adriance 
propose to build a public library in 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) in memory of 
their father. The city is to provide the 
site, and the building will cost about 
$50,000. 

The Osterhout free library of Wilkes- 
Barre ( Pa.) has just issued a Ist supple- 
ment to its catalog of 1889, containing 
the titles of books added from 1889q- 
1895. It is nearly the same size as the 
catalog, and is arranged in the same 
way—class catalog, author list, subject 
index. Price to those outside the li- 
brary limits is $2. 

As Miss James is especially careful 
in her choice of books the catalog with 
its supplement makes an excellent 
guide for librarians. 


The corner-stone of the new library 
at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, was laid July 
by Mrs F. N. Doubleday, whose efforts 
have added to the success of the plan 
for the construction of a new building. 
A novel effort in raising funds for the 
library was a popular market held every 
week in a vacant room where fresh 
vegetables and fruit from private gar- 
dens were sold. The plan was very 
successful, the leading women of Bay 
Ridge managing it so well that several 
times they realized $25 from the sales. 
By this and other means, as well as 
generous donations, Bay Ridge wil 
have a library of which the people may 
well be proud. The building will be 
two stories high, of brick, with brown 
stone trimmings, and will cost $10,000. 
The library has now 5,000 books, anda 
monthly circulation of over 1,200. The 
reading-room has about 1,000 visitors a 
month, many of whom are school chil- 
dren.. Connected with the library is a 
penny provident station, which does 
good work. The new building will be 
finished in the fall. 











News from the Library Field 


Central 


Joliet (Ill.) is working for a new li- 
brary building, having completely out- 
grown the present quarters. 


Elizabeth Day Swan, librarian of 
Purdue university (Ind.) is in the sum- 
mer library school at Albany. 


The corner-stone of the new Michi- 
gan City (Ind.) public library building 
was laid July 4, with impressive cere- 
monies. 


Irene Warren, of the class of ’96, 
Armour institute, has been appointed 
library director of the State normal 
school at Stevens Point (Wis). 


The library at Urbana (IIl.) has just 
added 700 new books to its collection. 
Ida Haines is librarian, and is working 
hard to put the library in the front rank. 


The Port Huron (Mich.) public li- 
brary was opened with appropriate cer- 
emonies on the evening of July 7. The 
building is not large, but is well adapted 
to the purpose. 


The state library commission of 
Ohio have provided that under certain 
necessary restrictions any citizen may 
have the privilege of drawing books 
from the state library. 


Indianapolis public library annual 
report, July, 1895, to June, 1896, shows: 
books added, 3,635; total, 62,952; card 
holders, 24,517; home circulation, 230,- 
979V.; 52 per cent of circulation is fic- 
tion. 


The annual report of the Kellogg 
library in Green Bay (Wis.) shows: cir- 
culation for home use, 40,454v.; school 
circulation, 104v.; use in library, exclu- 
sive of reference books, 525v.; visitors 
in reading-room, 6,541. 


‘The Ladies’ library association of 
Pontiac (Mich.) is the recipient of 
$7,000 by the will of the late B. G. 
Stout of that city. The erection of a 
library building is directed according 
to specifications given in the will. 


Webster City (Ia.) has received $25,- 
coo from the late Kendall Young, to be 
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used in the erection of a public library 
building, and $10,000 to be used in the 
purchase of books. W. J. Coville is 
president of the board of trustees. 


The proposition to vote a tax fora 
new library building at Akron (O.) was 
overwhelmingly defeated by popular 
vote. A remarkable thing was the op- 
position shown the proposition by the 
English newspapers and the cordial 
support of it by the German. 


Middletown (O.) public library re- 
ports itself in a flourishing condition. 
G. F. Stevens, librarian, has worked 
faithfully in the past year to bring his 
little store of 1,300 books to the notice 
of the public, who have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the privilege. 


The report of the Keokuk (Ia.) puk- 
lic library shows the circulation for the 
past year to be 53,07Iv ; of this 47,686v. 
were fiction. Mrs Sarah Welch re- 
signed as librarian,and Nannie Fulton 
was elected in her place. Lena Has- 
kins is assistant. 

The Laporte (Ind) natural history 
and library association has turned over 
to the city its property valued at nearly 
$20,000. The board of education has 
accepted the gift on behalf of the city, 
and in accordance with the terms of the 
transfer a free public library will be 
maintained. 

The new library building at Milwau- 
kee is progressing finely, and the walls 
have reached the second story. The 
work and material already in the struc- 
ture represent a value of about $100,000, 
or one-fifth of the aggregate ultimate 
cost. It is not expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy until 
the close of next summer. 


Elizabeth B. Case, librarian of Alma 
College (Mich.), is abroad with the 
privilege of buying such books as she 
shall choose for the library at the ex- 
pense of A. W. Wright, of Alma. The 


library, at the end of five years of ex- 
istence,; numbers 14,233 well selected 
volumes in all the departments of lit- 
erature, anda valuable collection of 10,- 
809 pamphlets. 


The reading-room is 
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supplied with 60 periodicals and lead- 
ing journals of England and the United 
States. 

The Galena (Ill.). public library has 
an interesting report for the six months 
ending July 6. Number of books drawn, 
13,785; number of books in library, 
3,235. Anew L. B. card catalog case, 
and a new table has been added. The 
two-book system is in force. The report 
also gives the following per cent. in re- 
gard to the amount of fiction drawn at 
the several places: The Aurora (IIl.) 
public library, 50; Springfield, 56; Day- 
ton (O.), 65; St Louis. 75; Newark 
(N. J.), 78; Scranton (Pa.), 79; Alle- 
gheny (Pa.), 91; Galena, 88. 


A library has been recently opened 
at Lake Geneva (Wis.) free to the pub- 
lic, being in charge of the Lake Geneva 
library and improvement association. 
The funds were raised in part by the 
issue of a Woman’s edition of the Lake 
Geneva Herald about a year ago. A 
fee of $1 is paid to become members of 
the association. Florence Demain is 
librarian. 

The building, formerly a residence, 
was donated to the city for library pur- 
poses by Mrs George Sturges, a summer 
resident of Lake Geneva. It is sur- 
rounded by a pleasant park beautifully 
located upon the shore of the lake, on 
the main street of the city, a couple of 
blocks from the business part and of 
easy access to all. 


The contents of one of the boxes 
gives a good idea of the character of 
the literature furnished to the people 
of Dunn county (Wis.) by the Stout 
traveling library. It has the following 
works: Ivanhoe, Twice Told Tales, 
John Halifax, Charles O’Malley, Wreck 
of the Grosvenor, Ramona, A War 
Time Wooing, A Singular Life, Old- 
Fashioned Girl, The Jungle Book, 
Cruise of the Ghost, Little Jarvis, 
Bird’s Christmas Carol, A Flock of 
Girls, My Arctic Journal, Lost in the 
Jungle. Mountains of California, Park- 
man’s LaSalle, Norway, A Story of the 
Nations, Famous American Statesmen, 
Ball’s Starland, First Principles of 
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Agriculture, Cyclopedia of Games and 
Sports, Boston Cook Book, Ivory King, 
American Citizen, Franklin Square 
Song Book, No. 1 College Songs, St. 
Nicholas. 


West 


The plans are prepared for the erec- 
tion of the new Hearst free library 
building at Anaconda (Mont.) 


The annual report of the Omaha 
(Neb.) public library shows 51,793Vv. in 
record, 3,282v. added during past year, 
1,827v. lost or discarded; circulation 
215,752v.; total expenses for all pur- 
poses, $17,255. 

Pacific Coast 


A new public library at South River- 
side (Cal.) has been opened. 


Branch No. 2 of the San Francisco 
public library was damaged by fire on 
July 4 to asmall extent, about $200. 


A resolution calling for plans for a 
public library building, to cost $25,000, 
has been introduced in the common 
council, San Jose (Cal.) 


The report of the Alameda (Cal.) 
public library shows a circulation last 
year of 115,126v. with a loss of only 21. 
This library has free access to the 
shelves. 


The new library hall in connection 
with the People’s United Church, Spo- 
kane (Wash. ), was recently opened and 
dedicated. The hall is on the second 
floor of the Albion block. 


A report from Spokane city library 
shows good work done by its 3,000 
books. A _ new classification on the 
Dewey system is being made, and the 
up-to-date methods introduced. Emma 
Driscoll is librarian. 


Canada 


The public library of London (Ont.), 
reports a prosperous condition. The 
circulation for June was 5,507v.; fiction, 
3,241v.; total number of card holders, 
3,114. Emma C. Leigh has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian. $2,0c0 
worth of books are to be added. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


UR Library Department was organized many years ago, and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public, university, college, and school libraries. 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the execu- 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv- 
ilege of submitting prices. 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons, 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it. 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business, 

We earnestly invite correspondence, 

A. C, McCLURG & CO,, 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 





CHICAGO. 
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A. L. A. 
PUBLISHING SECTION. 


Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 
literature have chosen 2,100 works for 


THE LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


AND THEIR CLUBS 





adding just the word of descfiption and criticism an inquirer wishes 
to have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. 





THE LIST I$ ALMOST AS GOOD FOR BOYS AND MEN AS FOR THEIR SISTERS AND MOTHERS 





PART I.—FIcTIon, by Mrs. Annie M. Logan, a reviewer for Zhe Nation. 10 cents. 


PART II.—BioGrapny, by assistant librarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library; History, by. Reuben G. Thwaites; TRAVEL, by Miss A. R. Hasse; 
LITERATURE: POETRY, ESSAYS, and CRITICISM, by G. Mercer Adam; FOLK- 
LORE, by Stewart Culin. 10 cents. 

PART III.—FINE Arts, by Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Music, by H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor Mew York 
Tribune. 10 cents. 

PART IV.—EpucaTION, SELF-CULTURE, SCIENCE, by Miss Angeline Brooks, 
Teachers’ College, New York; Olive Thorne Miller; Prof. E. R. Shaw, New 
York University, and other contributors. 10 cents. 

PART V.—UsEFUL ARTS; LIVELIHOODS; COUNTRY OCCUPATIONS; DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY; RECREATIONS AND SPORTS, together with lists of works of refer- 
ence and of periodicals, and hints on forming and managing girls’ and women's 
clubs. Io cents. . 


Five parts in 1 Vol. with index, 7+161 p. Q. 


Price, Cloth $1. Paper 50 cents. 
( 5 copies to one address, 10 per cent. 
4 “ “ “ ae 15 “oe ae 
seunmieel 207 Ns u“ 2, 


[ 5c ‘ i 6 se 40 “ec t- 
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[EST ABLISHED ISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers: and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.’”’ Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 

BPPPPPPPPPPPPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—. Y. Tribune. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, | vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluezgel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American 


9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
: enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


S ON S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARI ES 


A.NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 





ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The “Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS’N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N.Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 





Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 





LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. ’ Hospital St., 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


, 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4to 5 weeks. 

4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. f 

5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. 

6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST our: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 








GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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THE WINSLOW BROS. Co. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ornamental Iron Works 


INCLUDING 


Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Duplex Bronze, Galvano Plastic, Fire 
: Gilt, and Fire Enameling. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LIBRARIES. 








Designs 
Submitted 


tor. Approval 


mr) 


Address all cor- 
respondence to 


The Winslow 
Bros. Co. 


(Factory Office) 


376_ Carroll Ave. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD ia 
OF THE WORLD 
























The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 





CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 














Perfect hig and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Ai 


ae 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 





Send for Catalogue and specimen of.“ Hammond” work. q : 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 






